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The cut upon the cover 
of this number represents St. 
John and St. Peter, and is one 
of the last works of Albert 
Diirer. The original, together 
with its companion panel, St. 
Paul and St. Mark, was given 
by the artist to his native city 
Munich, as a sort of profession 
of his faith, and accompanied 
by a written statement that he 
considered these four authors 
the "fundamental pillars of the 
original Christian doctrines in 
their purity." So striking are 
the contrasts between the four 
figures, that they have also been known as the "Four Temperaments." In 
none of his works has Diirer shown greater simplicity of style and depth of 
color, and in none of them is he freer from mannerisms. The two panels 
are now in the Pinakothek, Munich. 

Christ and the Old Testament Criticism. Rev. R. G. Balfour in his book 
of theological essays, discusses the Kenosis of our Lord and its relation to his 
knowledge of the Old Testament literary and historical problems. He sums 
up his discussion in the following temperate and comprehensive statement : 

"The sum and substance, then, of what we have to say on this subject is 
this : An appeal to the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ on questions of Old 
Testament criticism is competent, but it should be cautiously and reverently 
taken. There is a rash and random way of doing it that has not unfairly 
been compared to the conduct of the Israelites in bringing the Ark into the 
battle-field. When we adduce the testimony of the Lord Jesus in support of 
a particular view of the structure, the authorship, or the inspiration of any 
part of the Old Testament, we should first consider carefully whether his 
words really bear the interpretation we have put upon them, and whether, 
even if that be so, without supposing that Christ accommodated himself to the 
prejudices of his times, it may not be true that he used the language current 
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in his day, where no important interest was at stake. That language may 
not have been strictly accurate, and yet he may have deemed it better to 
employ it than to correct every error however trifling, thus raising a number 
of side issues, which would have turned men's attention from the great ques- 
tions on which he desired to fix their thoughts. If, after weighing these 
things deliberately, we still believe that Jesus uttered words which imply, and 
were meant to imply, a judgment on any critical question, then we are entitled 
to appeal to his authority as decisive. Only let us see that our appeal is not 
based on any assumed omniscience of our blessed Lord in the days of his 
flesh, for that were to make no account of his own disclaimer, or of the Paul- 
ine doctrine of the Kenosis of the Eternal Word. Rather let us base it on 
the fact that even in the time of his humiliation our Lord was the great Prophet 
of the Church, anointed in unmeasured fulness with the Holy Ghost, so that, 
as every act he did was right, every word he spoke was true." 

The Old Testament Teaching concerning Immortality. — In Dr. Salmond's 
new book, the Christian Doctrine of hmnortality ; a contribution of unusual 
ability and value has been made to the literature of this subject, the future of 
mankind. The book is worth careful attention from the first page to the last. 
The summary of his view of the Old Testament teaching concerning immor- 
tality is as follows (pp. 271-274): "On the one hand we have found the 
Pentateuch almost entirely silent on the subject of a future life. We have 
found the Old Testament, as a whole, pervaded by the conception of a chill, 
shadowy underworld, like that to which the Babylonian and the Greek looked, 
and did so without hope or satisfaction. We have found the individual and 
his lot sunk for the most part in the nation and its lot, and we have found no 
clear or sufficient faith in the existence of a moral order or judicial awards 
after death. On the other hand, we have found hints of higher things ; half- 
articulate, divine voices breaking through the silence even of the Mosaic 
books ; words of sublime suggestion, like those regarding Enoch, which point 
far behind the documents in which they rest, and far above the common 
belief. We have found faith asserting its prerogative as the 'substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,' cleaving to God and 
to the certainty of his fellowship in the heavy present and in the dark beyond, 
snatching glimpses of a gracious future, negativing death, and forecasting 
life by assuring itself of the communion of the Eternal. And with this we 
have seen the gradual emergence of a more positive and constant belief, given 
in the deliverances of the prophets, and rising at last to the hope of a resur- 
rection to life. We might have looked for something much clearer and more 
definite than this. It is contrary to all our natural expectations that darkness 
should prevail so long and in such degree over the problems of an after life. 
.... But the strangeness is due to our imperfect ideas of God's methods of 
education and inspiration. It is according to the divine plan of a progressive 
revelation that these things are so If the doctrine of the Old Testa- 
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ment is a limited doctrine, it must be said again that it is an original doctrine. 
.... We find enough within itself to account for all that is most distinctive 
in the various stages in which its sentiment and its teachings on the subject of 
an after life appear." 

The Teaching of Jesus concerning Immortality. — Dr. Salmond then presents 
Jesus' teaching concerning the future life, which will appear in the following 
sentences : " He [Jesus] passes by all theoretic questions regarding the soul's 
endlessness. He gives no proof of the certainty of a future existence ; he 
presupposes that existence. He does not speak of immortality, but rather of 
life, as man's destiny. He dwells upon the broad truths, the foundations of 
hope, the certainties, which are contained in man's relation to God the Father, 
the new birth, the union with himself. He communicates his doctrine of the 
future neither in the way of reasoned statement nor as something which can 
be taken apart from other truths, but by unfolding the issues of that divine 
kingdom, the expectation of which had been the strength of the Old Testa- 
ment hope" (p. 295). The four aspects of Jesus' teaching concerning the 
future are his Return, the Resurrection, the Judgment, Heaven and Hell. Dr 
Salmond takes the view that in the eschatalogical discourse both the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and his own Return are inseparably present, and explains 
the statements that both should come to pass within a generation by saying : 
" But this is only in accordance with the nature of biblical prophecy, and in 
this our Lord again attaches himself to the Old Testament. Events which 
history shows to have been widely separated, are brought together in what is 
described as prophetic perspective or 'timeless sequence,' or in causal connec- 
tion, or as if the one formed part of the other" (p. 303). "The whole strain 
of his teaching is inconsistent with the millenarian conception of the future, 
both in its terms and in its spirit. He gives no hint of a millenium or any 
measured period between his Advent and the Consummation. He speaks of 
an apostacy, but of that as preceding his coming, not at the close of a thou- 
sand years. He says nothing of a limited duration for his kingdom, nothing 
of a personal reign on earth for a definite period, nothing of a literal 
restoration of Israel to its ancient land, nothing of a new Jerusalem in which 
the kingdom has its seat. He speaks only of one coming in the future, and 
the object of that is never said to be the gathering of his saints around him 
in an earthly dominion" (p. 312). As to the Resurrection, this "forms a 
real part of Christ's teaching in the synoptical gospels, and it is the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection" (p. 334). Nor is this a resurrection of the righteous 
only, but also of the wicked, for " the synoptical record of Christ's doctrine of 
a future judgment implies a general resurrection, and the very phrase, the 
' resurrection of the just,' suggests its own antithesis. In the fourth gospel, 
moreover, he expressly contrasts a 'resurrection unto life' with a 'resurrec- 
tion unto condemnation,' and speaks of a reawakening of the dead in connec- 
tion with the final judgment, in terms which imply the universality of both. 
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And this resurrection of good and evil he refers to the last day. Neither in 
the synoptists nor in John does he speak of the resurrection of the just as an 
event distinct from that of the unjust, and separated from it by any space of 
time " (p. 337). With respect to the final judgment, "not only does he declare 
the fact of a future judgment with solemn and emphatic reiteration, but 
.... he announces himself as the judge, the absolute and final judge of men. 
It is among the most stupendous of his claims, and it is of scarce less moment 
that it should have been accepted by others than that it should have been 

made by himself The judgment which he declares to be in his hand 

is a universal and individual judgment It is alleged that the repre- 
sentation of Christ's teaching on this subject, which is given in the fourth gos- 
pel, is essentially different from that of the synoptists The fourth 

gospel certainly speaks of the judgment more as a present process, and looks 
to its spiritual aspects and relations .... [but] a just exegesis finds no con- 
tradiction between Matthew and John in this matter, nothing in the more sub- 
jective view of judgment in the latter that is necessarily exclusive of the 
more objective view in the former. It does not permit us to say that Christ 
limits himself to the inward, continuous judgment which proceeds in life and 
in conscience, and makes no announcement of a future, final, open judgment. 
It may be difficult to imagine this decision of the last day, and difficult to 
interpret Christ's words on judgment. But these words, as they come to us 
in the four gospels, are more than a large symbolism for the verdicts of his- 
tory and men's moral consciousness" (pp. 320-5). As for an intermediate 
state, there is "no ground for saying that Christ taught any doctrine of an 

intermediate state His teaching rather overleaps that period in man's 

story which intervenes between death and the risen life. He speaks of those 
who have entered it as in sleep. But he uses the word for purposes of hope 
and comfort, not to indicate a space of unconsciousness. Far less does he 
give any intimation of a detention of souls in an intermediate space. On the 
other hand, some of his words point rather to the hope of an immediate 
entrance of the righteous dead into his Father's glory" (pp. 350-1). As to 
heaven and hell, the final destinies of men, did Christ point to the restoration 
of all, the annihilation of some, or the everlasting punishment of any? "It 
cannot be said that our Lord's own teaching favors the doctrine of a 
terminable penalty for the worst of sins, or a final recovery of all sinners. 
It throws into the foreground the large and unmistakable principles of 
the penalty of sin in the after-world, man's individual accountability, the 
summing up of the life of mankind in a final crisis of judgment, the determi- 
nation of the eternal lot by the existence in time" (p. 383). "Christ's own 
teaching, we must conclude, gives the significance of finality to the moral 
decisions of the present life. If there are possibilities of change, forgive- 
ness, relaxation of penalty, or cessation of punishment in the future life, his 
words at least do not reveal them. He never softens the awful responsibilities 
of this life even by the dim adumbration of such possibilities" (p. 389). 



